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ment—-a submission on her account; she beheld 
his high feeling conquering misfortune; she saw 
in his eye, his very look, his whole demeanor, 
susceptibilities of an exalted description: and be- 
yond all this—last, though not least, as Elliott 
acted the gentleman, so he looked it--and a hand- 
| some gentleman, too! So it came to pass, then, 
that these two hearts became acquainted with 
each other, despite the obstacles of circumstance 
‘and situation. A kind of telegraphing courtship b 
was carried on between them daily, which must 
, have been observed by Mr. Hillary but for the en- 


A Happy Thought. 


There isa voice within me, 
And ’tis so sweet a voice, 


. H. Barney, Principal of Cincinnati Central High 
School. 
. Knowtton, A. B., of Cincinnati Central High School. || 


That its soft lisping wins me, 


Till tears start to mine eyes: 


Deep from my soul it springeth, 


TERMS: Like hidden melody ; 
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| seated for many minutes, however, before he ob- 

| served her in a distant part of the gardens, appar- 

pack || ently tending some flowers. As his eves followed | 
oA || the movements of her graceful figure, he could not \ 


‘use of his limbs, and rapidly to gain general 
| strength. He consequently announced one morn- 
ing to Elliott that he should not require him to 
call after the morrow. 





At this time the lovers had never interchanged 
|a syllable together, either verbal or written, that 
| could savor of love; and yet each was as confi- 
dent of the state of the other’s feelings as though 
a hundred closely written and closer crossed let- 
ters had heen passing between them. On the 
dreadful morrow he was pale and somewhat con- 
| fused, nor was she far otherwise; but she had a 
sufficient reason in the indisposition of her inother, 
who had for many months been a bedridden in- 
valid. As for Elliott, he was safe. He might 
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plunged him afresh into the soft tumult of doubts, 
hopes and fears, from which he had so lately 
'|emerged. Every day that he returned to Mr.. 
| Hillary brought him fresh evidence of the extent 
to which he had encroached upon Miss Hillary’s 
affections; and strange, indeed, must be that 
heart which, feeling itself alone and despised in 
the world, can suddenly find itself the object of a 


jeither of them dared to acknowledge—and the 
|opportunity was not thrown away. Mr. Hillary 
had quitted town for the north on urgent business, 
/which was expected to detain him for nearly a 
‘fortnight; and Elliott failed not, on the following 
| Sunday, to be at the post he had constantly occu- 
‘pied for some months—-namely, a seat in the gal- 
lery of the church attended by Mr. Hillary and his 
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Hillary had long since been aware of the presence 
of her timid and distant lover on these occasions ; 
they had several times nearly jostled against one 


which was generally a civil though silent recog- 
nition of him, And this might be done with im- 
punity, seeing how her wealthy father was occu- 
pied with nodding to everybody, genteel enough 
to be so publicly recognized, and shaking hands 
with the select few who enjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance. With what a different air and with 
what a different feeling did the great merchant 
and his humble clerk pass on these occasions down 
the aisle! 

But to return. On the Sunday above alluded to, 
Flliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the church alone, 
and become the solitary tenant of the family pew. 
Sad truants from his prayer book, his eyes never 
quitted the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hil- 
lary’s pew; but she chose, in some wayward 
humor, to sit that morning with her back turned 
towards the part of the church where she knew 
Elliott to be, and never ouce looked up in that 
direction, They met, however, after the service, 
near the «oor, as usual ; she:dropped her black 
veil just in time to prevent his observing a certain 
flush that forced itself upon her features; returned 
his modest bow; a few words of course were in- 
terchanged ; it threatened, .or Elliott chose to 
represent that it threatened, to rain (whici he 
heartily wished it would, as she had come on foot 
and unattended): and so, in short, it came to pass 
that this very discreet couple were to be seen ab- 
solutely walking arm in arm towards Bullion 
House, at the slowest nossibly pace, and by the 
most circuitous route that could suggest itself to 
the flurried mind of Elliott. An instinctive sense 
of propriety, or rather prudence, led him to quit 
her arm just before arriving at that turn of the 
road which brought them full in sight of her fa- 
ther’s house. There they parted, each satisfied 
as to the nature of the other’s feelings, though 
nothing had then passed between them of an ex- 
plicit or decisive character. 

It is not necessury for me to dwell on this part 
of their history. Where there is a will, it is said 
there is a way; and the young and venturous 
couple found, before long, an opportunity of declar- 
ing to each other their mutual feelings. Their 
meetings and correspondence were contrived and 
carried on with the utmost difficulty. Great cau- 
tion and secrecy were necessary to conceal the 
affair from Mr. Hillary, and those whose interest 
ijt was to give him early information on every 
matter that in any way concerned him. 
Hillary buoyed herself up with the hope of secur- 
ing, in due time, her mother, and obtaining her 
intercession with her stern and callous hearted 
father. Some three months or thereabout after 
the Sunday just mentioned, Mr. Hillary returned 


from the city, and made his appearance at dinner | 


in an unusually gay and lively humor. Miss Hil- 
lary was at a loss to conjecture the occasion of 
such an exhibition ; but imagined it must be some 
great speculation of his which had proved unex- 
pectedly successful. He occasionally directed to- 


wards her a kind of grim leer, as though longing 
to communicate tidings which he expected to be 
as gratifying to her as they were to himself. 





Miss | 


| Vhey dined alone; and as she was retiring rather 
earlier than usual, in order to attend upon her 


narily indisposed, he motioned her to resume her 
seat. 

** Well, Molly *—for that was the elegant ver- 
sion of her Christian name which he generally 
adopted when in a good humor—* well, Molly,” 
| pouring out a glass of wine as the servants made 
| their final exit, ‘I have heard something to-day 
| in the city—-ahem !—in which you are particularly 
| concerned; very much so; and so—ahem!—am 
I!” He tossed off half of his glass, and smacked 
| his lips as though he unusually relished the flavor. 

** Indeed, papa!” exclaimed the young lady, 
with an air of -anxious Vivacity, not attempting te 
convey to her lips the brimming wine glass her 
| father had filled for her, lest the trembling of her 

hand should be observed by him. ‘ Oh, you are 
joking! what can TI have to do with the city, 
| papa ?” 

* Dot Aha, my girl! * What can you have 
to do in the city,’ good humoredly attempting to 
imitate her tone. ‘indeed? Don’t try to play 
mock modest with me! You know as well as | 
do what I am going to say!” he added, looking 
at her archly, as he fancied, but so as to blanch 
| her cheek and agitate her whole frame with an 
irresistible tremor. Her acute and feeling father 
observed her emotion. ‘ There, now, that’s just 
the way you young misses behave on these occa- 
sions! I suppose its considered mighty pretty ! 
As if it wasn’t all a matter of course for a young 
woman to hear about a young husbard !” 

** Papa, how you do love a joke!” replied Miss 
Hillary, with a sickly smile, making a desperate 
|| effort to carry her wine glass to her lips, in which 

she succeeded, swallowing every drop that was 
_in it, while her father electrified her by proceed- 
| ing: ‘* Its no use mincing matters; the thing has 
| gone too far.”’ 

| « Gone too far !”? echoed Miss Hillary, mechani- 
| cally. 





{ 


A 
| bargain’s a bargain all the world over, whatever 
it’s about; and a bargain I’ve struck to-day. 
| You’re my daughter--my only daughter, d’ye see 
| and I’ve been a good while on the lookout for a 
| proper person to marry you to; and, egad! to-day 
| I’ve got him; my future son-in-law, d’ye hear, 
| and one that will clap a coronet on my pretty 
| Molly’s head; and, on the day he does so, I do 
| two things: I give you a plum, and myself cut 
| Mincing Lane, and sink the shop for the rest of 
my days. There’s nuts for you to crack! Aha, 
| Molly, what d’ye say toall this? Ain’t it news?” 
| «Say! why I--I—I—” stammered the young 
lady, her face nearly as white as the handkerchief 
| on which her eyes were violently fixed, and with 
| which her fingers were hurriedly playing. 
**Why, Molly! What’s the matter? What 
| the , ahem! are you gone so pale for? Gad, 
I see how it is; I have been too abrupt, as your 
poor mother has it! But the thing is as I said, 
that’s flat, come what will, say it how one will, 
take it how you will! So make up your mind, 
Molly, like a good gir] as you are; come. kiss me ! 
I never loved you so much as now I’m going to 
lose you !” 


‘“‘ Yes, gone too far, I say, and I stick to it. 

















| mother, who had that day been more than ordi- | 
another in going out of church, the consequence of || 

































| She made ro attempt to rise from her chair, so quire 
| he got up from his own and approached her. as tl 
| © Adad, but what’s the matter here? Your Jit. those 
| tle hands are as cold as a corpse’s. Why. Molly, 6] 
| what—what nonsense.” He chucked her underh «J } 
the chin. ‘* You’re trying to frighten me, Molly, you § 
| I know you are! ah-ha!” He grew more and— and 
| more alarmed at her deadly paleness and apparent “et 
| insensibility to what he was saying. * Welll her | 
| now--”’ he paused, and looked anxiously at her, greal 
_* Who would have thought,” he added, suddenly,§ jt Joc 
| that it would have taken the girl aback so!f Wha 
| Come, come !” slapping her smartly on her back,— were 
| **a joke’s a joke, and I’ve had mine, but its been born 
| carried too far, I’m afraid.” Mary 
{  Dear—dearest papa,” gasped his daughtci,§ time 
suddenly raising her eyes, and fixing them witha than 
| steadfast, brightening look vpon his, at the same, gwer 
| time catching hold of his hands convulsively, * so 
‘it is—a joke! a—joke—it is—it is ;” and gradu-B jt ne 
ually sinking back in her chair, to her father’s gmile 
fords alarm, she swooned. Hclding herf trem 
in his arms, he roared stoutly for assistance, and— did i 
| ina twinkling a posse of servants, male and fe-¥ Why 
| male, obeying the summons, rushed pellmel! intof and | 
| the dining room; the ordinary hubbub attendant “| 
‘on a fainting fit ensued; cold water sprinkled, a gre 
| eau de Cologne, volatile salts, etc., etc. ‘Thenff to liv 
| the young lady, scarce restored to her senses, was} fore | 
| supported, rather carried, by her maid to her own the s 
| apartment, and Mr. Hillary was left to himself an hi 
| for the remainder of the evening, flustered and§ accid 
confounded beyond all expression. The result of ered) 
his troubled ruminations was, that the sudden§ A lo 
communication of such prodigious good fortune§ conti 
had upset his daughter with joy, and that he must} looki 
| return to the charge in a day or two, and break itf in aj 
to her more easily. The real fact was, that he “ | 
had that day assured the Right Honorable Lord +6] 
Viscount Scamp of his daughter’s heart, hand and— and s 
furtune ; and that exemplary personage had agreed— « but 
to dine at Bullion House on the ensuing Sunday,§ this 
for the purpose of being introduced to his future girs, 
viscountess, whose noble fortune was to place his stopp 
financial matters on an entirely new basis, at JeastR dent] 
for some time to come, and enable kim to show muni 
his honest face once more in divers amiable cote-— sume 
ries at () ’s and elsewhere. Old Hillary’ the |] 
dazzled eyes could see nothing but his lordship’s— Moll; 
coronet ; and he had no more doubt about his right “y 
thus to dispose of his daughter’s heart than lef they 
had about his right todraw upon Messrs. Cash, bler, 
Credit & Co., his bankers, without first consulting f,the 
them to ascertain whether they would honor his 6) 
draughts. whirl 
Miss Hillary did not make her appearance they ,, Ha 
next morning at her father’s breakfast table, het «“} 
maid being sent to say that her young lady had oy 
violent headache, and so forth; the consequence vee 
of which was, that the old gentleman departed fot anon 
the city in a terrible temper, as every member © & Co 
this establishment could have testified if they bs didn’ 
been asked. Miss Hillary had spent an hour 0 oes 
two the preceding midnight in writing to Elliot He’s 
a long and somewhat incoherent account of what el 
had happened. She gave but e poor account teens 
herself to her father at dinner that day. He was Why 
morosely silent. She pale, absent, disconcertedB ,, I 
“What is the matter with you, Mary?” i 
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quired Mr. Hillary, with stern abruptness, as soon 
as the servants had withdrawn; ** what were all 
those tantrums of yours about last night, eh ?’’ 

*« Indeed, papa,” replied his trembling daughter, | 


“J hardly know ; but really, you must remember | 


you said such very odd things, and so suddenly, | 


and you looked so angry.” 

“Tut, girl, pho! 
her father, gulping down a glass of wine with 
great energy. 
it looked as if you had taken a little too much, eh ? 
What harm was there in me telling you that you 
were going soon to be married? What’s a gir] 
born and bred up for but to be married? Eh, 
Mary?’ continued her father, determined this 
time, to go to work with greater skill] and tact 
than on the preceding evening. ‘*I want an an- 
swer, Mary !”’ 

« Why, papa, it was a very odd thing now, was 
it not?’ said his daughter, with an affectionate 
smile, drawing nearer to her futher, her knees 
trembling, however, the while: *¢ and I know you 
did it only to try whether I was a silly, vain girl! 
Why should I want to be married. papa, when you 
and my poor mamma are so kind to me ?”” 

*“*Humph!” grunted her father gulphing down 
agreat glass of claret. ‘And d’ye think we’re 
to live for ever? I must see you established be- 
fore long, for my health--hem ! hem !—is none of 
the strongest ” (he had scarcely ever known what 
an hour’s illness was in his life, except his late 
accident, from which he had completely recov- 
ered); ** and as for your poor mother, you know——” 
A long pause ensued here. ‘* Now, suppose,” 
continued the wily tactician, ‘‘ suppose, Molly,” 
looking at her very anxiously, ‘* suppose 1 wasn’t 
in a joke Jast night, after all ?” 

“ Well, papa—’ 

“* Well, papa!” echoed her father, sneeringly 
and snappishly, unable to conceal his ill humor; 
“but it isn’t ‘ well, papa ;’ I can’t understand all 
this nonsense. Mary, you must not give yourself 
airs. Did you ever hear--ahem !”—he suddenly 
stopped short, sipped his wine, and paused, evi- 
dently intending to make some important com- 


munication, and striving, at the same time, to as- | 


sume an unconcerned air—‘‘ did you ever hear of 
the Right Honorable the Lord Viscount Scamp, 
Molly ?”? 


“Yes; I’ve seen things about him now and 
then in the newspapers. Isn’t he a great gam- 
bler, papa?” inquired Miss Hillary, looking at her 
father calmly. 

‘No, it’s a lie,” replied her father, furiously, 
whirling about the ponderous seals of his watch. 
“Has any one been putting this into your head 1” 

‘No one, indeed, papa, only the newspapers—”’ 

‘And you are such an idiot as to believe news- 
papers? Didn’t. they say, a year or two ago, that 
my house was in for £,20,000 when Gumarabic 
& Co. broke? And wasn’t that a great lie? I 
didn’t lose a fiftieth of the sum! No,’’ he added, 
after a long pause, ‘* Lurd Scamp is no such thing. 
He’s a vastly agreeable young man, and takes an 
uncommon interest in city matters, and that’s say- 
ing no small thing for a nobleman of his high rank. 
Why, it’s said he may one day be a duke !” 

‘Indeed, papa? And do you know him!” 

“ Y—y--es? Knowhim! Ofcourse! Do you 


Fiddle, faddle !’? exclaimed | 


**T could almost—ahem !--really, | 


| 





| 


| 


| 





think I] come and talk up at Highbury about every- | 
body I know! Know Lord Scamp! He’s an} 
ornament to the peerage.” 

** How Jong have you known him, papa ?” 

* How long, puss?) Why this—a good while! 
However, he dines here on Sunday.” 

**Dines here on Sunday! 
here next Sunday? 
joke of yours !” 

“Curse me, then, if I can see it! 


Lord Scamp dines 
h, papa! this is another 


Why, 
what is there so odd in my asking a nobleman to 
dinner if I think proper? Way, if it comes to 
that, I can buy up a dozen of them any day, if I 
choose ;”’ and he thrust his hands deeply into his 
breeches pockets. 

‘¢ Yes, dear papa, I know you could, if they 
were worth buying,” replied Miss Hillary, with a 
faint smile. ‘* Give me a great merchant before 
a hundred good for nothing lords!” and she rose, 
put her hands ahout his neck, and kissed him 
fondly. 

«© Well—I-—-I don’t think you’re so vastly far 
off the mark there, at any rate, Polly,” said her 
father, with a subdued air of exultation; * but, 
at the same time, you know, there may be lords 
as good as any merchant in the city of London-- 
hem !—and, after all, a lord’s a superior article 
too, in respect of birth and breeding.” 

** Yes, papa, they’re all well enough, I dare 


depend upon it, they only despiee us poor citi- 
zens.”? 

‘Us poor citizens! I like that!’? drawled her 
father, pouring out his wine slowly with a mag- 
nificent air, and drinking it off in silence. ‘* You 
shall see, however, on Sunday, Poll! whether 
you’re correct——” 

‘*What! am J to dine with you?” inquired 
Miss Hillary, with irrepressible alarm. 

** You to dine with us? 
Why should you not ?” 

‘« My poor mamma—-” 

** Oh—-ahem !—-T mean--nonsense--you can go 


to her.” 

** Very well, papa, I will obey you, whatever 
you like,” replied Miss Hillary, a sudden tremor 
running from head to foot. 

‘** That’s a dear good girl—that’s my own Poll ! 
And hearken,”’ he added with a mixture of good 
humor and anxiety, ‘‘ make yourself look hand- 
some ; never mind the cost; money’s no object, 
you know! Sotell that pert minx, your maid 
Joliffe, that T expect she’ll turn you out first rate 
that day, if its only to save the credit of us—poor 
—-merchants !”? 

‘**Gracious, papa, but why are you really so 
anxious about my dressing so well ?” 

Her father, who had sat swallowing glass after 
glass with unusual rapidity, at the same time un- 
consciously mixing his wines, put his finger to 
the side of his nose, and winked in a very knowing 
manner. His daughter saw her advantage in an 
instant ; and with the ready tact of her sex re- 
solved at once to find out all that was in her 
‘father’s heart concerning her. She smiled as 
cheerfully as she could, and affected to enter read- 
ily into all his feelings. She poured him out one 








or two glasses more of his favorite wine, and chat- 


say, in their own circles; but in their hearts, || 


Of course you will! |) 


to her after dinner. Certainly you must attend | 


| tered as fast as himself, till at last she succeeded 
in extracting from him an acknowledgement that 
he had distinctly promised her to Lord Scamp, 
whose visit on the ensuing Sunday would be paid 
to her as his future wife. Soon after this she 
rang for candles; kissing her father, who had 
fuirly fallen asleep, she withdrew to her own room, 
and there spent the next hour or two in confiden- 
tial converse with her maid Joliffe, 

Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord 
Scamp; a handsome, heartless coxcomb, whose 
cool, easy assurance and businesslike attentions to 
Miss Hillary excited in her a disgust she could 
scarcely conceal. In vain was her father’s eager 
and anxious eye fixed upon her; she maintained 
an air of uniform indifference ; listened almost in 
silence, the silence of contempt, to all the lisping 
twaddle uttered by her would-be lover, and so well 
acted, in short, the part she had determined upon, 
that his lordship, as he drove home, felt some- 
what disconcerted at being thus foiled for, as he 
imagined, the first time in his life; and her father, 
after obsequiously attending his lordship to his 
cab, summoned his trembling daughter back from 

| her mother’s apartment into the drawing room, 
and assailed her with a fury she had never known 

him to exhibit, at least toward any member of his 
family. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


! The Purpose of Life. 
| WHITTIER. 
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Hast thou, midst life’s empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 
And the low mysterious voices, 
Of another clime ? 


Early hath life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 

With a deep and strong beseeching,— 
What, and where is truth ? 


| Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend ; 

But to works of love and duty, 
As our being’s end ;— 


Earnest toil, and strong endeavor 
Of a spirit, which, within, 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 


And without, with tireless vigor, 
Steady heart, and purpose strong, 

In the power of truth, assaileth 
Every form of wrong. 





Vulgarity. 

We would guard the young against the use of 
every word that is not perfectly proper. Use no 
profane expressions—allude to no sentence that 
will put to blush the most sensitive. You know 
not the tendency of habitually using indecent and 
profane language. It may never be obliterated 
from your hearts. When you grow up, you will 
find at your tongue’s end, some expression which 
you would not use for any money. It was one 
you learned when you was quite young. By be- 
ing careful you will save yourself a great deal of 
mortification and sorrow. Good men have been 
taken sick and become delirious. In these mo- 
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Inents they bave used the most vile and indecent 
language imaginable. When informed of it after 
a restoration to health, they had no idea of the | 
pain they had given their friends, and stated that | 
they had learned and repeated the expressions in | 


childhood; and though years had passed since | 
they had spoken a bad word, the early impres- 
sions had been indelibly stamped upon the heart. 
Think of this, ye who are tempted to use impro- 


per language, and never disgrace yourselves. 





Winter Quarters in the Arctic Circle. 


The approach of winter in the Arctic Circle is 
attended with many interesting changes. 


Snow 
begins to fall as early as August, and the whole 
ground is covered to the depth of two or three 
feet before the month of October. Along the | 
shores and bays the fresh water, poured from the | 
rivulets, or drained from the thawing of former 
collections of snow, becomes quickly converted | 
into solid ice. As the cold augments, the air 
deposites its moisture in the form of a fog, which 
freezes into a fine gossamer netting, or spicular 
icicles, dispersed through the atmosphere, and 
extremely minute, that might seem to pierce and | 
excoriate the skin. The hoar frost settles pro- 
fusely, in fantastic clusters, on every prominence. 


The whole surface of the sea steams like a lime | 


kiln, an appearance called frost-smoke—caused, 
in other instances as the production of vapor, by | 
the waters being still relatively warmer than the | 
incumbent air. At length, the dispersion of the | 
mist, and consequent clearness of the atmosphere, | 
announce that the upper stratum of the sea it- 

self has cooled to thé same standard; a sheet of | 
ice spreads quickly over the smooth expanse and 
often gains the thickness of an inch in a single 
night. The darkness of a prolonged winter now | 
broods impenetrably over the frozen continent, | 
unless the moon chances at times to obtrude her | 


faint rays, which only discover the horrors and | were fastened to them, to take advantage of a 


wide desolation of the scene. The wretched set- 
tlers covered with a load of bear skins, remain 
crowded and immured in their huts, every chink of 
which they carefully stop against the piercing cold, 
and cowering about the stove or the lamp, they 
seek to doze away the tedious night. Their slen- 
der stock of provisions, though kept in the same 
apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require 
to be cut by a hatchet. 


| by an impenetrable barrier of ice. 


The young ice began rapidly to form on the sur- 


| vineed that, in the event of a single hour’s calm, 
he would be frozen up in the midst of the sea. 
| No option was, therefore, left but to return, and 


| more western haven, as affording the fullest se- 


| of the larger ship. 


| covering in the deck. 


The whole of the inside | 


the silence which reigned around us; a silence 
far different from that peaceable composure which 
characterizes the landscape of a cultivated coun- 
try; it was the death-like stillness of the most 
dreary desolation, and the total absence of ani- 
mated existence.” 

During the winter at Melville Island, people 
were heard conversing at the distance of a mile. 
This was, no doubt, owing to the density of the 
frigid atmosphere, but chiefly to the absence of 
all obstruction in a scene of universal calm or 
darkness. 

Melville Island was discovered on September 
4,1819. Here Parry and his companions push- 
ed forward, but soon found their course arrested 
They waited 
a fortnight, in hopes of overcoming it; and about 
the 20th, their situation became truly alarming. 


face of the waters, retarded only by winds and 
swells; so that the commanding officer was con- 


to choose between two apparently good harbors, 
which had been recently passed on Melville Isl- 
aud. Not without difficulty, he reached this 
place on the 24th, and decided in favor of the 


curity ; but it was necessary to cut his way two 
miles through a large floe (a small expanse of 
salt-water ice) with which it was encumbered. 
To effect this arduous operation, the seamen 
marked with boarding pikes two parallel lines, at | 
the distance of somewhat more than the breadth 





They sawed, in the first place, along the path | 


favorable breeze. On the 26th, the ships were 
established in five fathoms water, at about a ca- 
ble’s length from the beach. For some time the 
ice was daily cleared round them. But this was 
soon found to be an endless labor, and they were 
allowed to be regularly frozen in for the winter. 

The usual winter protection for the vessels is 


Sometimes a house is erected on the shore, 


of their hut becomes lined with a thick crust of | with blocks of ice, which soon become a concrete 


ice; and if they happen for an instant to open a 
window, the moisture of the confined air is im- 
mediately precipitated in the form of a shower of 
snow. As the frost continues to penetrate deep- 
er, the rocks are heard to split with a loud ex- 
plosion. The sleep of death seems to wrap the 
scene in utter oblivious ruin. 

Sir Edward Parry has thus beautifully descri- 
bed this effeet— 


“The sound of voices, which, during the cold 
weather, could be heard at a much greater dis- 
ance than usual, served now and then to break 


_ solid mass, which, being a slow conductor, checks 
| the access of cold. It was necessary to be very 
| economical of fuel, the small moss which could 
| be collected being too wet to be of any use. By 
| placing the apparatus for baking in a central po- 
| sition, and by some other arrangements, the cabin 
| was maintained in a very comfortable tempera- 
ture; but still, around its extremities and the bed 
| places, steam, vapor, and even the breath, settled 


| first as moisture and then asice. To remove 











, these annoyances became, accordingly, a part of 
| their daily employment. To keep the men’s 











minds in a lively and cheerful state, plays were 
were performed, Lieut. Breechy being nominated 
stage-manager, and the other gentlemen coming 
forward as amateur performers; the Arctic man- 
agement and the North Georgian Theater were 
very popular. The officers had another source of 
amusement in the North Georgian Gazette, of 
which Capt. Sabine became editor, and all were 
invited to contribute to this chronicle of the fro- 
zen regions. Even those who hesitated to ap- 
pear as writers, enlivened the circle by good hv- 
mored criticisms :— 


Thus passed the time 
Till through the lucid chambers of the South 
Look’d out the joyous sun. 


It was on the 4th of November that this great 
orb ought to have taken his leave; but a deep 
haze prevented them from bidding a formal fare- 
well, and from ascertaining the period to which 
refraction would have rendered him visible; yet 
he was reported to be seen from the masthead on 
the 11th. Amid various occupations and amuse- 
ments, the shortest day came on almost unexpect- 
ed, and the seamen then watched with pleasure 
the twilight gradually strengthening at noon. On 
Jan. 28, none of the fixed stars could be seen at 
that hour by the naked eye; and on Feb. 1 and 
2, the sun was looked for, but the sky was wrapt 
in mist ; however he was perceived from the main- 
top. Throughout the winter, the officers at the 
period of twilight, had taken a regular walk of 
two or three hours; not proceeding, however, 
further than a mile, lest they should be overtaken 
by a snow drift. There was a want of objects 
to diversify this promenade. A monotonous sur- 
face of dazzling white covered land and sea; the 
view of the ships, the sound of human voices 


: || which through the calm and cold air was carried 
tracked out, and then by cross-sawing, detached | 


| large pieces, which were separated diagonally, in | 


order to be floated out; and sometimes boat sails | 


to an extraordinary distance, alone gave any ani- 
mation to this scene. 

On March 16, the general attention was turn- 
ed to the means of extrication from the ice. 


By May 17, the seamen had so far cut it from 
around the ships as to allow them to float; but 
in the sea it was still immovable. By the mid- 
dle of June there were channels in which boats 


following, the great covering of ice in the sur- 
rounding sea remained entire, and kept the ships 
in harbor. On the 2d of August, however, the 
whole mass, by one of those sudden movements 
to which it is liable, broke up and floated out. 
London Illustrated Times. 





3° Somebody in an exchange print certifies 
that he wants to recover a “lost wallet, belong: 
ing to a gentleman made of calf skin. 





Two ears and but a single tongue, 
By nature’s laws to man belong ; 
The lesson she would teach is clear, 
Repeat but half of what you hear. 
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could pass; yet throughout this month and the | 
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Then, without so much as bestowing an allu- | 
sion on Prentiss, he turned short on the perjured | 
witnesses of Hopkins, tore their testimony into | 
atoms, and hurled in their faces such terrible in- 
vectives, that all trembled as with an ague, and 
two of them actually fled dismayed from the court | 
house. 

The excitement of the crowd was becoming 
tremendous, ‘Their united life and soul appear- | 
ed to hang on the burning tongue of the stranger. | 
He inspired them with the powers of his own | 
passions. He saturated them with the poison of 
his own malicious feelings. He seemed to have | 
stolen nature’s long-hidden secret of attraction. 
He was the sun to the sea of all thought and | 
emotion, which rose and fell and boiled in bil- 

| 
| 


Jows as he chose. But his greatest triamph was 
to come. 

‘His eye began to glare furtively at the assas- | 
sin, Hopkins, as his lean, taper finger slowly as- 
sumed the same direction. He hemmed the 
wretch around with a circumvallation of strong 
evidence and impregnable argument, cutting off 
all hope of escape. He piled up huge bastions 
of insurinountable facts. He dug beneath the 
murderer and slanderer’s feet ditches of dilem- 
mas, such as no sophistry could overleap and no 
stretch of ingenuity evade; and having thus, as 
one might say, impounded the victim, and girt 
him about like a scorpion in a circle of fire, he 
stripped himself to the work of massacre! 

Oh! then, but it was a vision both glorious 
and dreadful to behold the orator. His action, 
before graceful as the wave of a golden willow 
in the breeze, grew impetuous as the motion of 
an oak in the hurricane. 
trumpet filled with wild whirlwinds, deatening 
the ear with crashes of power, and yet intermin- 
gled all the while with a sweet undersong of the 
softest cadence. His face was red ase drunk- 
ard’s—his forehead glowed like a heated furnace 
—his countenance looked haggard. like that of a 
maniac; and ever and anon he flung his long 
bony arms on high, as if grasping after thunder- 
bolts! He drew a picture of murder in such 
appalling colors, that in comparison, hell itself 
might be considered beautiful. 
slanderer so black, that the sun seemed dark at 
noonday when shining on such an accursed mon- 
ster; and then he fixed both portraits on the 
shrinking brow of Hopkins, and he nailed them 
there forever. The agitation of the audience 
nearly amounted to madness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


His voice became a || 


He painted the || 
nA ee a | _ The hydraulic power of the falls is easily avail- 





All at once the speaker descended from his 


will preach here this evening at early candle- 
light!” 
The crowd, of course, all turned out, and Tay- 


| lor’s sermon equalled, if it did not surpass the 
| splendor of his forensic effort. 


This is no exag- 
geration. I have listened to Clay, Webster and 
Calhoun—Dewey, ‘I'yng, and Bascom, but have 
never heard anything in the form of sublime 


| words even remotely approximating the eloquence 


of John Taylor—massive as a mountain, and 
wildly rushing as a cataract of fire. And this 1s 


) the opinion of all who ever heard the marvellous 


man. 





The Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota, 
Are on the Mississippi River, two thousand 
miles from its mouth, and some three hundred 
miles from its source. The river, before it leaps 


_the barrier at St. Anthony, has an almost unruf- 


fled flow nearly the whole distance from its source, 
through a far extending realm of prairie. Here 
it hastens down an inclined plane, to a level for- 
ty-five feet below the upper stream. Midway 
the rapids, the entire volume of water is precipi- 
tated sixteen and a half feet over a shelving rock 
which extends nearly from shore to shore. Near 
the eastern shore, an island which divides the 
stream to the top of the rapids, occupies a similar 
position to Goat Island in Niagara. The fall has 
also a horse shoe shape, almost perfecting the 
similarity of St. Anthony to Niagara. But the 
similarity is rendered still more striking by a 
scene behind a section of the falls to which there 
is an entrance on the west side. 

One finds himself suddenly in a chamber nearly 
a hundred feét in length, and in its width corres- 


ponding to the shape of an are or circle; the 


central width of the are being about fifteen or 
twenty feet, and the elevation about twenty; on 
the back side is a wall of shelving rock, leaning 


fearfully forward ; overhead isa ledge over which 


the river is pouring; and in front is the grand 
curtain of water, falling in an unbroken sheet, with 
a roar that might well pass for nature’s bass. 


Compared with the exhibition, the most superb 


melo-drama appears but insignificant. 


able for mechanical purposes. Above the per- 


| pendicular descent a dam extends from the east- 


ern shore to the island. In the pit immediately 
| below the dam, a mill with several saws is in op- 
eration. The slack water above the dam isa 
| deposit for logs—the island with the dam forming 


perilous hight. His voice wailed out for the || a perfect boom. 


murdered dead, and described the sorrows of the || 


widowed living—the beautiful Mary, more beau- 
tiful every moment as the tears flowed faster— 
till men wept, and lovely women sobbed like 
children. 

He closed by a strange exhortation to the jury, 
and through them to the bye-standers. He en- 
treated the panel, after they should bring in their 
verdict for the plaintiff, not to offer violence to 
the defendant, however richly he might deserve’ 
it; in other words, ‘not to lyneh the villain, 
Hopkins, but leave his punishment to God.” This 
was the most artful trick of all—the best calcu- 
lated to ensure vengeance. 

The jury returned a verdict for fifty thousand 
dollars; and the night afterward Hopkins was 


taken out of his bed by lynchers, and beaten al- 
most to death ! 


As the court adjourned, the stranger made 
known his name, and called the attention of the 
people with the announcement—*‘ John Taylor 


Nor is this immense power inappropriately lo- 
|eated. Froma point twenty miles above the falls 
'a vast tract of country extends away upon the 
| tributaries of the ee covered with pine. 
| This region of pine is easily accessible, and for 
| many years will be the principal source of the 
| revenue of the territory. 
Again, St. Anthony will soon become a place 
of manufactures. It will furnish with articles of 
| husbandry, and many other articles that come in 
| their train, an area of five hundred miles, nearly 
| the same distance west, and may eventually 7 
| ply the neighboring States south, with fabrics for 
clothing. 
South, west, and for many many miles north 

| and east of the falls, is one of the most inviting 

agricultural regions of the Mississippi valley. 

The soil is similar to that of Wisconsin. It pro- 

duces the grains and roots in greater perfection 

than Illinois. 

When we consider the immense hydraulic pow- 





er of these falls, the almost inexhaustible resource 


| of excellent fine lumber on the tributaries of the 
river above the falls, the unsurpassed capabilities 
of the soil for agricultural purposes each way for 
| hundreds of miles, the natural beauties of the 
country, the healthfulness of the climate, why 
may we not regard St. Anthony as one of the most 
important points on the American continent. 





Life in Paris. 

We have been permitted, says the New Haven 
Palladium, to make the following extract of a 
letter received in this city, from an American 
gentleman in Europe. ‘The writer bad no ex- 
pectation of its publication; the reader will, 
however, we doubt not, be pleased with its pe- 
rusal, more so perhaps than if it had been a 
studied production: 


~“T crowded so much into my brief stay in 
Paris as to jade both body and brain. Sucha 
succession of wonders pealed clap afier clap upon 
me, that I was fain to cry enough; such a con- 
tinued strain of magnificences, that my sated cu- 
riosity asked something common by way of relief. 
I was in a painful state of tensity; I began to 
fear that my eyes would not relax to their usual 
diameter; and that I should present myself in 
quiet Geneva with a couple of protruding eye-’ 
balls, as though I were fresh from some soul- 
harrowing fright. By night it was the same; 
gaudy equipages made a highway of my brain, 
miles of pictures on walking frames marched 
slowly, making me obeisance; whole palaces 
danced a polka without shaking down a brick, 
and, perhaps you will not believe it, but more 
than once I woke to find my palate suffused in 
floods of saliva which imaginary delicacies had 
evoked. Thus it was wearisome by day and 
fever by night, and I was as hot in the morning 
as if I had slept over landlord Will’s bakery; 
and I grew fashionable, too, in Paris—kept the 
late hours, and tried to go the elegant, trifling, 
etc., etc. Why not? He who has five dollars 
to spend is as rich and important, as long as it 
lasts, (and his manner of spending it suggests 
more,) as he who has five thousand. It is not 
the reality of the thing you perceive, nor the 
self-satisfaction that you are what you claim to 
be, which measures a man’s comfort, but public 
opinion—the estimation of others. Candor never 
requires a man to confess himself a dunce, or the 
world to confess him a Crichtun. So I rung the 
hotel bell multitudinously, called garcon up some- 
thing less than three hundred stairs to scold him 
about the boots, yawned into the breakfast room 
at 10 o’clock, sipped my coffee, and called for 
“ Galignani,” took my wine at dinner as though 
I had been used to it, and patrolled the streets till 
midnight. 


The true Parisian never sees the sun rise; he 
takes the coffee and roll perhaps in bed, certainly 
in his room, breakfasts on a chop at 11 o’clock, 
generally ata cafe, where he collects the morning 
gossip, then goes and gets shaved and perfumed 

















by the barber, takes a saunter on the Boulevards, 
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then a drive on the Champs Elysees, comcs home 
to dinner, and here his morning commences ; 
from this time to 3 o’clock past midnight he is in 
his element; gay, brisk, vivacious, gliding from 
opera to theater, and from that to ball, till his 
bed rests him for the same insane life another 
day. All Paris is alive in the evening; the gay, 
the simple, the vile, the mere gazer like myself, 
the sharper, the revolutionaire, stately dames and 
ambitious politicians are all abroad. Shops are 
brilliant, streets buzz with the many voices, the 
pavement patters to the many sounding feet, gas 
lights gliter, the false fair assail you at every 
step, the cafes resound with laughter, dice and 
domino. Every hell of amusement is crowded— 
the saloons sparkle with the bright array ; fash- 
jonable folly rules triumphant in every corner. 
On Sunday is this particularly so ; then the devil 
and all his imps have holiday, and they keep it 
in Paris. Every body seems frantically deter- 
mined to do all he dares in the face of Heaven, 
and affronts the great King more than he would 
dare an earthly potentate. ‘There was opposite 
to my hotel a very fashionable magazine, or dry 
goods store, as we call such, On Sunday it had 
what was called a “display,” i. e. the ample 
halls were thrown open, decorated most taste- 
fally with the richest goods the world affords, 
to the inspection of the public. 1 watched the 
scene from my window. ‘The rain fell in 
torrents, yet the street, from one end to the 
other, was jammed in with fashionable carriages, 
disemboguing their costly clothed inmates at or 
near the door of this temple of fashion. But 
this was a mere innocency to some other things 
I could mention. Atthe same time the churches 
are devotionally full. What a life! What a 
life! Ido not see how the French, whose char- 
acteristic is insane love of pleasure, can be any 
thing but frivolous, hollow-hearted, unsubstantial, 
‘incapable of any thing that is great or immortal. 
My letter was minute enough about the great 
sights of Paris. I may mention one or two lit- 
tle things which would seem trifling, but in a 
letter to a sister. The bread, for instance. I 
never saw any yeasty compound that can com- 
pare with it; absolutely some of it would shame 
snow for purity, or might stand in the world’s 
metaphor for a standard of whientess; white as 
Paris bread! Upon my word, I thought I never 
could eat enough. It is a famous staple in Paris, 
forming, with sour wine, the sole (almost) sub- 
sistence of the entire population. It is one of the 
articles which Government insists on keeping 
cheap, for a hungry Parisian populace would be 
a dangerous thing to deal with. Therefore, you 
may see it festooning windows (eating houses,) 
in all manner of complex and inviting forms; it 
is trundled through the streets; you see ragged 
urchins munching it at street corners, loafers as 
you know immediately; emphatically the staff 
of life here, for | have seen a man lugging along 


| on which he could well lean as a crutch—or you 


will see it in a rim form, big asa cart wheel, or 
else in a loaf large enough for a cannon target. 


about eight inches in length, with a brown crisp 
crust. ‘This, with coffee, is fit for the lips of the 
Grand Turk, and I wish no other breakfast. But 
as | said before, there is with the Parisian a dif- 
ference between coffee and breakfast. One is 
“coffce,” per se, taken in delicious loneliness, 
and the other is technically “breakfast”? But 
we Americans at the hotel combine the two, after 
calling for a steak. The Americans are, per- 
| You are aware, perhaps, 
have only one regular meal per day—the dinner 


or table d’hetel, at 5 or 6 o'clock. The morn- 


_ing meal is taken either at the cafes, or if at the 
| hotel, only as called for from 9 to 12 o'clock, no 
| two persons ever being seen to breakfast together. 
| The table d’hotel is the meal which concentrates 
the Frenchman’s utmost of ceremony, style and 
| taste in cooking. It is the custom for many 
| Parisians to dine daily at a particular table d’ho- 
‘tel, paying every day for their meals as they go | 
‘out. Here again are the comfort of a home! 
don’t you say so? This tabled’ hotel is managed 
| with the most exquisite nicety, on the principle |) 
of making a little go a great ways. Course tol- 
| lows course in quick succession, each being pre- 
pared ata side-table, so that for each course you | 
can take only so large a piece as is prepared ), 
| for you; hardly two things are served together, 
| bread being the great offset of everything. Even 

pommes de terre are served up alone; and, as 
for management, | can tell you, I have seen a 
| couple of chickens, (one of the courses) serve 
fifteen people, so minutely calculated is every 
thing. One Astor dinner would keep a Parisian |, 
table d’hotel a week; yes, what is wasted on it | 
| in unscientific carviig. Yet every body feels || 
| afier dinner that he has eaten enough, he hardly 
knows of what. 


The price of a good table d’hotel is five francs, 
one dollar nearly. I ate ignorantly in Paris, not 
knowing how one-half that nourished or vitiated 
as t.e case may be, my blood; I was a little 
| squeamish at first, but soon found it was no use, 
and finally went into everything boldly. Ido 
recollect one thing, though, I one day ate two 
cabbage heads; and you know I detest cabbage ; 
yet IL could have eaten twenty-four more; how, 
do you suppose? I was speaking of bread, but 
the butter is a curiosity. Nota particle of salt 
ever touches it? it is made every day, and is as 
white as the driven snow; it is brought into the 
breakfast (never dinner) table, in little thin pats 
of about a dollar’s size, exquisite little nothings, 
of which an American stomach could store a 
dozen; but stop, each pat has its price affixed, 
and before one is long in Paris he learns to con- 
tent himself with one or two. Do you think, by 











a huge post of bread—the price of a few sous, 





| the way, that those non-essentials are put on to 


At the hotels it is brought to you in rolls of | 


haps the only nation who breakfast heartily — |, 
that the Paris hotels | 


| your table in abundance, of which you can take 
or leave. No; so much, and if you call for 
more, pay for it. Mite by mite the coral insect 
builds its palace, and ounce by ounce the Paris 
cuisinier or maitre d’hotel makes his money. 
Every mouthful has its carefully computed value, 
and be very careful how you eat, for behind the 
door of a little side room is remorselessly going 
on the omniscient pen, and the francs in your bill 
will afford you a very fair estimate of just how 
many bites you may have taken during your so- 
journ in the hotel. I paid for every ounce of 
blood I manufactured in Paris. 

Frenchmen do not eat much butter, and espe- 
cially they do not like salt in it. Ah, yes, an- 
other charge yet; no hotel furnishes soap—not 
| knowing this on your arrival, you ring for a 
| piece—you leave in three days—call for your 
bill, and there you find charged a cake of soap, 
/one franc—no use disputing—you must pay. 
| That same piece of soap is removed from the 
| room, and serves to multiply francs, in the same 
Way again and again. Why, it is the inexhaus- 
tible sixpence. Again, as you are going through 
_ the provinces, stop at a hotel ; you take a light to 
bed with you of course; next morning you find 
one franc for bougie, hone candle,) as they face- 
| tiously call them; pay you must, though you 

_ have burnt but one-half inch. If you stay long 
‘at a hotel, your bougie is numbered according to 
| your room, and you use the same every night. 

Of course, in the former case, the bougie answers 
| for half a dozen individuals, and a half franc’s 
worth brings to the hotel keeper two hundred 

| per cent.; but travelers soon find out this, and do 
(as I did, ‘behore Thad been long in Franc—on 

| leaving in the morning, pocket the candle! So 
| the sugar at a cafe; a quantity is brought you— 

you take a piece or two, but are charged for the 
‘whole, But after being three or four days in 
Paris, you learn to empty the sugar you don’t 
use into your pocket, Funny things you see in 
this world. 











u> The following is from Bryant’s sublime 
melody of Death—the snblimest passage, per- 
haps, to be found in the English language: 


* Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair f rms and hoary seers of ages past, 
Allin one mighty sepulcher. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 





(<The Boston Post mentions, in proof of the 
progress of Phonography, that a lazy boy out 
West spelis Andrew Jackson, &ru Jaxn. 
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Mingling of the Sexes in School. 
It has been a question of great importance, especially 
in large towns, where a crowded population has engen- | 
dered a lax morality, whether the greut objects of educa- | 
tion could be so effectually secured in what are called | 
mixed schools, as in those where the young ladies and | 
gentlemen are separated from each other. 


——— 


In small 


towns the question resolves itself into one o . sii; 2 : 
1 _ © one of expense ; || indulgence of thoughts and formation of connections 


but in large cities like Cincinnati, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, etc., it assumes an importance almost | 
commensurate with that of the existence of the school 
itself. In Boston, the sexes are not permitted to study 
in the same grammar school, and the high school is ap- 
propriated to boys alone. In the highest departments of | 
the grammar schools in Providence, R. L., the pupils of 
both sexes study in the same room, but recite in different | 
recitation rooms ; in the high school, all the pupils study 
and recite in the same building, but the male and female 
departments are entirely separate, having no exercises 
in common, except, perhaps lectures, and those closing 
the session for the quarter. The Philadelphia High 
School receives only boys; there is, however, a female | 
model school, which isan entirely independent affair. In 
the Cincinnati Grammar Schools, the sexes study in the | 
same building, but are entirely separate in all their exer- 
cises, except singing ; in the high school the rooms for | 
study are separate, but both departments mingle in sing- | 
ing, and to aconsiderable extent in recitation, and in the 
exercise of composition. 

The rapid advance into popular favor, which the Union 
School system has made in Ohio, within the last few 
years, is aguin giving this question a vital importance, 
and bringing it to our doors. ‘The query seems to be, 
whether in the Union Schools of our large towns and | 
villages the sexes, in tle higher departments, should 
study and recite in the same building, but in separate 
rooms; or study in separate rooms and recite in the 
same room; or be entirely separated from each other, 
both in study and recitation. In large cities the ques- 
tion is only varied by the necessity of a more complete 
isolation, or a more active system of vigilance. 

The interests depending upon this question are at | 
once evident, when we think of the tremendous influ- 
ence which modern civilization and modern morality | 
has placed in the hands of woman. No department of | 
human exertion can shake off the grasp of her power | 
upon its springs of action. On the one hand, it is argued | 
that the sexes should mingle in study and recitation as | 


they do in the family circle, and as they will in after 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








life ; that the mutual desire to excel and win each oth- | 


er’s approbation, is one of the strongest incentives which 
can be brought to bear upon the minds of young stu- 
dents; that the boyish rudeness and tendency to clown- 


ish manners of one sex can be most effectually counter- | 
} 


acted by study and recitation in the presence of the 
other; that feminine delicacy and morbid sensibility 
need the influence of a masculine vigor and activity to 
induce a healthy tone and prepare their possessors for 
the rough conflicts of life ; that each growing up in the 
daily presence of the other, insensibly acquires a keener 
discrimination and a truer appreciation of the mental 
and moral character of the other, than could be gained 
in any other way ; in short, that as in the creation they 
were made male and female, and must together act the 
great drama of life, there is no reason strong enough 
for secluding them from each other during the very pe- 
riod in which, if it be necessary to acquire a knowledge 
of Algebra, Grammar, History, ete., it is much more 
necessary to form a just estimate of those dispositions 
and qualities on which will, in a great degree, depend 
their happiness in after life. 


| 














On the other hand, it is argued that during the pro- 
cess of education, it is highly important that the mind 
should be free from all disturbing influences, and that 
the experience of any person can not find a more pow- 
erful source of distraction than the working of the ten- 
der susceptibilities, which are especially alive at this 
period of life; that the school room and family circle 
are radically different in the circumstances under which 
the sexes mingle, and that, were the restraints of the 
family no stronger than those of the school room, it 
would become a pest house of moral corruption; that 
the experiment of mixed schools has resulted in the 


which, escaping the watchfulness of the most accom- 
plished teachers, have destroyed the whole object of 


|| education and blasted prospects of happiness for life. 


We de not intend to discuss the question fully here, 
nor to defend our opinion, which by the way, is in favor 
of mixed schools with proper restrictions, but only to 
call attention to it and collect the opinions of those whose 
experience in the school room entitles them to be heard 
with attention. At the 2lst Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, held at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., in August last, this question was introduced 
in the opening lecture by the Hon. Henry Barnard, and 
discussed with considerable spirit by the veteran teachers 
present. Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, said that “ he be- 
lieved that in our common schools, the boys and girls 
should be kept together; but he had some doubts in re- 
gard to other schools. If they were in the same build- 
ing, they should be in thesame room. He had succeeded 
in one school in which they did very well; but he had 
tried it in other schools and it had worked badly. He 
believed that the softening and refining influence of 
woman in girlhood was not to be lost in ourschools. It 
was the principle of the family. He did not believe that 
his neighbor’s boys and girls were to be forbidden to sit 
down with his own in his family ; nor did he believe in 
shutting up our young people in monasteries.” 
Northend, of Salem, said “‘his impression was, on the 
whole, that mixed schools were the best; and that the 
question, whether any injurious effects would result, 
would depend on the teachers. He thought that there 
were many advantages in having the sexes go together 
to the same school.”’ 


Dr. Graham, of Northampton, expressed his opinion 


“In his town, they have given very great attention to 
this subject. They had their boys’ high school and girls’ 
high school, both of them of a high order ; and an exper- 
iment had been made of selecting the best scholars from 
both schools, and placing them together under one teach- 
er, to give them higher advantages. The experiment 
had been entirely unsuccessful, under one of the best 
teachers, who had to exert himself to the utmost, to save 
it from an wnfamous failure. There was no analogy be- 
tween this and the family relation. If it were not, as it 
were, bred in the bone, that marriage was forbidden be- 
tween brothers and sisters, our families would become 
hot beds of corruption. It would be better that they 
were separated in the district school. Our whole school 
system was an evil in itself. Such was the law of nature 
that we could not keep the sexes too separate, when they 
left the family circle. He would not have them see each 
other at all until they were properly betrothed by their 
parents.” 

Mr. Wells, of Newburyport, said “he must say he felt 
thankful that God made man at the beginning male and 
female ; and that God had so constituted society that in 
the family relation and out of it the two sexes were com- 
mingled. Was he to be told in the 19th century, that 
he was to be shut out from all society of the other sex, 





| 


He had seen the experiment tried in a school, where the 


except his only sister and the companion he now had ? 
— age of the pupils was 17 years and 9 months, 


Mr. || 


very strongly aguinst the mingling of the sexes in school. |) 


| 
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| played with false lips to conceal it. 


and he believed the influence was salutary. Yet he 
would not be misunderstood. He believed the system 
was liable to perversion, and evils were likely to arise, 
especially when a large number were gathered together 
as at boarding schools.”’ 

Prof. McElligott, of New York, said “he had been 
somewhat opposed to the mingling of the sexes in schools; 
but he never once so much as thought of opposing it 
for the reasons that had been suggested. 
ble that God had created man, male and female, under 
such circumstances of temptation, that they could not 
safely mingle in the common sympathies of the schoo! 
room. The evil referred to should be guarded against, 
but not by separating the sexes. Under the direction of 
a competent and faithful teacher, they acted upon each 
other with a mutual benefit. He hoped that we should 
never reach such notions of physiology as would sep- 
arate what God had joined together.” 


Was it possi- 





State Teachers’ Association. 

We hope that our friends will bear in mind the De- 
cember meeting of this association, and be present in a 
strong body. At the Springfield meeting, last July, the 
teachers in the different parts of the State, members or 
not members of the society, were urged by the com- 
mittee to prepare such resolutions pertaining to our 
profession, as they wished to discuss or hear discussed, 
and send them to the committee, the better to enable 
that committee to make out such a programme of exer- 
cises as will be inviting to all. If the teachers would 
turn a little attention to this matter, the committee 
would be freed from a sometimes very embarrassing 
situation, and be enabled to discharge their duty ina 


| way to interest and benefit the profession generally. 


Our next number will coutain a longer notice of this 
meeting. 





The Black Book vs. Truancy. 

A very excellent teacher not a hundred miles from 
this city had, consigned tu his daily care, a young strip- 
ling, who was in the frequent habit of indulging in acts 
of truancy from the school room, and in long journeys 
from the paths of honesty in giving an account of them. 
In other words, he was a most incorrigible absentee, and 
For a long time he 
sorely vexed his unsuspecting teacher with these secret 
pilgrimages to the shrines of mischief ; but on his re- 
turn never failed to be so oblivious of devastated melon 
patches and robbed peach orchards, etc., and so very 
mindful of innumerable domestic duties, as sawing wood, 
hoeing in the garden, running ou errands, etc., etc., 
that the good man believed him to be one of the most 
obedient and faithful sons within the limits of his ac- 
quaintance. The father, in the meanwhile, listened 
nightly to his boy’s imaginary accounts of fine progress 
in history, grammar, and all excellencies peculiar to the 
province of the school room, and really believed that 
this daring young profligate was in a fine way to grow 
up the hope of his parents and the joy of the neighbor- 
hood. But an evil day came at last. One single care- 
less deed of the youthful apple stealer, betrayed his long 
concealed performances, and his whole career, past and 
present, became developed to the astonished under- 
| standings of the teacher and parent. A brief investiga- 
tion, unknown to the delinquent, resulted in the con- 
| viction of the necessity for some means by which they 
| might have a daily understanding of all the movements 
| of the crafty pupil, and for concert of action to bring 
| about his reformation. After a little consideration, the 
| instructor’s ingenuity suggested the following plan, 

which was speedily adopted and carried into execution: 


{ 
| The father provided a small blank book, on which, 
| 


morning and afternoon, he made certain hieroglyphical 
marks before agreed upon, denoting the times of his 
son’s leaving home for school, and directed his son to 
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take it to the teacher. At the close of the afternoon | 
session, the teacher, in like manner, indicated the times | 
of arrival, the merits of recitations and of deportment, | 
during the day ; and made such suggestions as the case | 
seemed to require, and sent it back to the parent. The 
handwriting of each, of course, prevented all interpo- | 
lation or forgery on the part of the boy or his accom- | 
plices, and the dates corresponding with the day of the 
week, would show presence or absence. A few days | 
afterward, the unsuspecting contemner of the beauties | 
of his Reading Book, Grammar, and Arithmetic, lured | 
by visions of a well filled bird’s nest in a neighboring | 
wood, started for the school room at the proper hour, 
but passing along by his father’s wood pile, thrust the 
fatal black book into a dark corner, and changing his 
line of march, was soon found straddling the limb of a 
lofty beech and luxuriating in the feeble pipings of a 
half-dozen unfledged birdlings. 

Night came on apace, and at the usual hour for re- 
turning from school, the ingrate skulked homeward, 
and picking up his neglected satchel, and drawing from 
its hiding place the unsuspected volume, moved along 
at a brisk pace, and putting on a well satisfied air, 
marched boldly into his father’s door. With the even- 
ing came his father’s inquiry for the little book. With 
a ready hand and careless look it was presented, and the 
question as to what he had been doing all that day, was 
answered by the old story of studying as hard as he | 
could. It will be unnecessary to detail all the search- 
ing interrogatories of the now aroused parent, or the 
wily evasions, and crossings, and confessions, and en- 
treaties, and punishment of the hapless transgressor ; a | 
due account of which, in the little book the next day, 
made every thing known to the teacher. Two or three 
more wanderings down to the river, at last made the 
young adventurer acquainted with the reason of his 
always being detected of late, whenever he strayed 
away, and, finding himself completely cornered, he 
concluded to believe that the way of the transgressor is 
overgrown with rods, and hard to be trodden. By the 
latest accounts from him, we learn that his reformation 
is so complete, that no lad of the school walks more 
nearly parallel with the principles of honesty and pro- 
per dealing than he. 











School Examiners. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Statesman, over the sig. 
nature “‘Isek,’’ has, in a late communication for that 
paper, bestowed great credit upon the Teachers of Ohio 
for the noble stand they have taken and the amount of 
good they have done by their praiseworthy efforts for 
the promotion of popular education in the State. We 
would here call attention to the services which have | 
been rendered to this cause by a class of officers em- 
ployed in the administration of the School System of | 
the State. We refer to County School Examiners, to | 
whose duties and the importance of a proper discharge 
of them, allusion has been frequently made in the col- 
umns of our educational papers. For some years past 
it has been customary, in many counties, to appoint to 
this office experienced and successful practical teachers, 
or those of other employments known to be deeply in- 
terested in the cause of education—where this has been 





|| retaining those who were worthy and those who were 


{| and Academies; all the valuable Educational Periodicals 





done, the effect has been most gratifying. By insisting | 
upon a higher standard of qualifications; by conducting | 
examinations in public, thus bringing together a large 
number of Teachers and giving them an opportunity to 
compare themselves one with another; by using written 
or printed as well as oral questions, and requiring writ- 
ten answers; by absolutely refusing certificates to those 
found incompetent; by declining for a time to grant 
them to those but poorly qualified, and requiring them 
to study the branches in which they were deficient, and 
to return for a special examination in those branches 
Within three or four weeks; by granting certificates for 





the shortest period of time to those somewhat better 





qualified, with the assurance that they would not be 
licensed a second time without a decided improvement 
was found to have been made; and by evincing to those 
found fully competent to teach, their high appreciation 
of such attainments;—by these and similar measures, 
such Examiners have succeeded in driving from the em- 
ployment those utterly unworthy to remain in it, and in 


capable of becoming so ; and have thus given character 
and dignity to the profession, and have accomplished 
nearly all that could be expected from this class of 
officers. It may be true, that in many countries per- 
sons knowing little and caring less about the interests of 
schools have been appointed to this office, and that, as 
might be expected under such circumstances, no good 
has been accomplished, and the office has fallen into 
disrepute. 


The Office of the State Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Without attempting now to discuss the necessity and 
importance of having a Superintendent of Public 
Schools, let us call attention to some of the many things 
which should be deposited and preserved in the rooms 
belonging to his office. 

1. The published descriptions of the School Systems, 
and the laws pertaining to Schools and Education, in 
all the States; Files of the annual reports of State Su- 
perintendents of Instruction, carefully kept from year 
to year and bound at proper intervals; Reports of the 
Public Schools in all the cities and towns in our own 
and other States; Catalogues of Colleges, Seminaries 





of our own and other countries; Statistics of Education 
and Crime, Poverty and Pauperism resulting from Igno- 
rance, as published from time to time; and, in short, 
every thing having any direct connection with Educa- 
tion or showing its relations to the perpetuity, prosper- 
ity, health, wealth and happiness of a nation, 

2. School Libraries and School Books of every kind; 
School Apparatus, as Globes, Maps, Charts, Diagrams, 
Cabinets, Philosophical, Chemical and Astronomical In- 
struments; Models of School Furniture, as seats, chairs, 
desks, tables and book-cases; Plans and Engravings of 
School-houses, yards, grounds and their appurtenances; 
Portfolios containing specimens of Penmanship, Draw- 
ing and Painting executed by scholars; and to the deco- 
rations of its walls should be added the portraits of Gallileo 
and Newton, Ascham and Locke, Pestallozzi and Oberlin, 
Lancaster and Arnold, Cousin and Dick, Mann and Bar- 
nard, Colburn and Lowell Mason, and numerous other 
distinguished laborers in the cause of Education. 

3. Here might be deposited specimens of the school 
books used by the signers of the declaration, and mod- 
els of the seats occupied by them in the school room, 
and plans and descriptions of the school houses in which 
the first generation of children born in Ohio attended 
school. 

Shall we not, in the new State House, have a fitting 
suit of rooms set apart for this purpose? And may we 
not hope to see them so furnished as to be a source of 
profit and instruction to every visitor, and of untold 
benefit to the cause of Education in the State? 


Jamestown, Greene county, O., 
October 5th, 1850. 
Mr. Epitror,—I have often been made to feel the ne- 


cessity of a thorough organization of the teachers and 
others friendly to educational reform. Teaching is 
probably the only learned profession in which this mat- 
ter is wholly neglected, yet it is more important in this 
than in others, because greater interests ure at stake. 
Concert of action on the part of every person interested 
—of teachers particularly—is absolutely necessary to the 
complefge success of the great cause of Education. This 
kind of action is impossible in existing circumstances. 























The combined influence of all the teachers in this State 


would give life, energy and efficiency to the many man- 
ly efforts now being put forth by some warm hearts and 
strong minds in its various sections. No such combi- 
nation or general system of organization has been at- 
tempted in Ohio or elsewhere, so far as I have knowledge 
of the matter; but in this fact I see no good reason why 
teachers should remain longer inactive, or refuse to as- 
sert their rights, ; 

As none of my teaching brethren have offered any 
thing upon this point, I hope they will indulge me in a 
few practical suggestions. 

1. I suggest, first, that the teachers of each township 
unite with all who will join them in the enterprise, and 
hold regular monthly or bi-monthly meetings at the most 
convenient central point in the township. In these 
meetings every school duty and interest possessed by 
any individual, should be fully and freely discussed, and 
every possible step taken to diffuse light among the peo- 
ple. The most obvious name of this child is, T’eachers’ 
Township Association. 

2. That these Associations may not feel that they are 
isolated, and laboring alone in the great cause, each 
should choose two or more delegates to meet quarterly 
or semi-annually, at their shire town, or elsewhere if 
more convenient, This body may be termed the T'each- 
ers’ County Association, and should be clothed with am- 
ple powers for the transaction of any business involving 
the mutual interests of the Township Associations. 

3. The plan of organization here developed leads to 
the organization of a Teachers’ State Association. For 
this purpose, the Township Associations should choose 
a delegate or two in each county to meet annually or 
biennially at Columbus or elsewhere, if more convenient 
or profitable. This Association should be clothed with 
ample powers to transact all the business which would 
properly fall within its sphere of action. 

4. This plan implies the adoption of a constitution 
properly defining the action and limiting the powers of 
each body. But one cannot be adopted until it is framed, 
For this purpose, let the teachers of each county choose 
a delegate or two, to meet in convention as soon us pos- 
sible wherever the parties concerned think best. The 
wisest and best teachers should be chosen for this pur- 

ose. 

The utility of such an organization, I think, can not 
be questioned. It will be the means of diffusing light 
upon the subject of teaching among the masses; it will 
instruct teachers in many important duties, by making 
the experience of every teacher the common property of 
all; it will establish Teacuers’ Libraries in every town- 
ship; it will establish a Normal School wherever one is 
demanded by the necessities of the teachers; and it will 
enable the teachers of each county to enjoy the benefit 
of at least one session of the Teachers’ Institute per an- 
num, which is impossible in existing circumstances. 
Teachers’ Institutes, to be made available to every 
teacher, should circuLaTE, that is, they should be held 
quarterly in each county, but not twice in the same 
place during the year. 

The practicability of this plan is the only question 
about which there can be much discussion. The only 
difficulty which I see in the way of complete success, is 
the general apathy and too often culpable indifference of 
teachers. 

Imperfect as is this sketch, I believe it is sufficiently 
comprehensive as a suggestion, and I therefore respect- 
fully submit it to the teachers of this State for their 
careful consideration. If this proves too defective for 
adoption, I entreat them to propose something in its 
stead which will answer the purpose aimed at in this. 
I prize the teacher’s profession highly. I sincerely de- 
sire and earnestly pray for its success. Brethren, 
“Come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty,” 
and the advantages enjoyed by a few of you who are fa- 
vored by circumstances will be made equally available 
to all. Joun BENNINGTON. 
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Diagramatic Synopsis. | 
| 


The method of presenting upon the blackboard a synoptical view of the several departments 
and subdivisions of all the sciences, will be found a great convenience by all teachers who wish to 


secure thorough scholarship, and prompt and accurate recitations. 
The departrnents of arithmetic may be classified as follow : 
1. Preliminary definitions, including Notation and Numeration. 
2. The fundamental operations: Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and the Involu- 


tion and Evolution of small numbers. 
8. Denominate Numbers and Reduction. 
4. Fractions, common, decimal, and duodecimal. 


5. Ratio, Proportion and its applications, including Progression. 
6. The Involution and Evolution of large numbers. 


7. Mensuration of superfices and solids. 


The three different systems of notation employed in arithmetic may be thus presented in a 


diagramatic form : 


Arithme 


Numbers are classified as abstract, or concrete ; simple, or compound; prime, or composite ; 
integral, or fractional ; rational, or surd. The following arrangement may aid teachers and pupils 
in understanding the relations of these several classes: 


Numbers, ¢ 


Denominational, { Weight, as i, 3, 3, 4. 
tical Notation, Measure, as °, ’, ”. 
Addition, +-; Subtraction, —; 
Operations, ; Multiplication, x; Division, +; 





(Simple, . 


(Integral, . ¢ 





r Decimal, 








. Common, 


‘ Numerical, 


| Compound, ¢ 


Curreney, as £, $. 


| Symbolie, 


Relations, 


{ Prime, 


| Composite—Multiples, 





| Fractional,4 Duodecimal. 


Foreign, ; Canada, 
French, ete. 
Avoirdupois, 
Weight, ; Troy, 
Apothecaries. 
Long. 
Length, ; Circular. 
Cloth. 
‘ Dimension, 
| Area—Square, 
Solidity—Cubic. 
| Measure, ¢ Wine, 
WO, Asa eS Beer, 
Dry. 
| Duration—Time. 
Finite. 
Single. 
Infinite—Repetends, 
Compound. 
Proper. 
Simple, 
Improper. 
Compound. 
Complex. 


Verbal, (by words,) as one, two, three. 
Literal, (by letters,) as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
Figural, (by figures,) as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 


( Currency, 


, 7, 8, 9, 0. 


Involution, (3); Evolution, ,/. 
Equality, = 


Ratio, : 
Proportion, : :: : 


Absolute, 
Relative. 
Rational. 
Surd. 
National, as Federal Money. 
U. States, 
State, as N. E., N. Y., Pa, ete. 


f Sterling, 





} 


Teachers’ In-titute at Perrysburg. 
We are permitted to make an extract from a private 


| letter written by a clergyman at Maumee City, to a 








friend of his residing temporarily at Dayton. In speak- 
ing of the Teachers’ Institute, recently held at Maumee 


_ City and Perrysburg, he says: 


“ After having thus expressed my surprise, wonder, 


astonishment and everything else in the vocabulary of 
| wonders, at your non-attendance, allow me to say we 
| had a rich time of it. 
| Massillon; Prof. Britton from Mich.; Prof. Cowdery 


We had Professor Andrews from 


from Sandusky City; Dewolf from Norwalk; Rolf from 
Mass.; West from Sylvania and others, beside 136 
teachers. 

“We had lectures on orthography, reading, elocution, 
grammar, arithemetic, geography, algebra, geology, etc., 
etc., and also upon the best methods of communicating 
instruction-—conducting schools—the evils connected 
with cur common schools and their remedies—in a word 
we had up the whole subject. and it was generally well 
handled. Professors Anderson and Britton did us great 
service. Prof. Cowdery was with us but a short time. 
They are sterling men in the cause of education. Every 
thing went off pleasantly—without a jarring note. 

“The teachers were attentive, and anxious to im- 
prove the opportunity—became acquainted with each 
other, felt more deeply the dignity and importance of 
their calling, and have returned to their labors with 
more courage and far more enlarged conceptions of their 


| vocation than they ever entertained before. 


*«It has done more to elevate the teachers, and conse- 


| quently the schools in north western Ohio, than any 
thing that has been done before, or could be done in any 


other way. 

‘The teachers were mostly from Wood and Lucas 
counties, but there were some from six or seven other 
counties. On Sabbath evening I addressed the institute 
in the Baptist church at Perrysburg, and had a full house. 
Mr. Jewett addressed them on Tuesday evening in the 
Universalist church. Meetings were held every even- 
ing, profitably filled up with lectures, discussions, etc. 
It was a glorious time for the cause of education in our 
part of the State.” 





OBITUARY. 

Died, at Wheeling, Va., on the 20th of September, of 
the typhoid fever, Mr. JAMES McKELLY, principal of 
the Fourth Ward Public School. 

Mr. McKelly was long and favorably known in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and north western Virginia, asa highly 
accomplished teacher in the various departments of an 
English education, and his loss will be sincerely mourn- 
ed by a large circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
particularly by the teachers with whom he associated. 





ITEMS. 


k= In accordance with the invitation given 
by the State Teachers’ Association to the clergymen of 
Ohio, to deliver a sermon during the month of October, 
on the subject of common schools, the Rev. D. Shepard- 
son, pastor of the first Baptist church in this city, has 
given notice to his congregation that he will present to 
them a discourse on this important theme, as soon as 
his present pressing engagements will permit him to 
bring to a close his investigation of this whole matter, 
on which he has been long engaged. We have been 
informed that it is the intention of Rev. Mr. Shepard- 
son to discuss the higher features of this subject, and to 
present its vitally important bearings upon our nation- 
ality and our relations to God ; indeed, all portions of 
it falling within the legitimate province of a pastor’s 
calling, even though a series of discourses should be re- 
quired. We can not but regard this step as ominous of 
great good to the cause with which the interests of all 
are so completely identified. We do not remember to 
have ever heard this specific theme made the burthen 
of a regular Sabbath day sermon. Its intimate connec- 


tion with the growth of mind and its influence upon 
the formation of the moral character, seem to render it 
a fit subject to engage some of the holiest thoughts and 
highest enthusiasm of one whose life is to point mortals 
to God. Our readers shall hear from this discourse as 
soon as possible after it is delivered. 
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Bea It is well understood that the committee | 
on education, appointed by our Constitutional Conven- 
tion, will report some provision for creating a State 
Superintendency for Common Schools. It is expected, 
however, that the majority of that committee will con- | 
tent themselves with a State Superintendent, and leave 
the matter of Assistant Superintendent and Normal | 
Schools entirely out. 
minority of this committee, on the subject of Superin- 
tendency and Normal Schools, has submitted a report. | 
The 3d and 5th sections are as follows :-— | 


| 


Mr. Otway Curry, from the | 


Src. 3. The General Assembly shall provide for the | 
election of a superintendent of schools and seminaries of | 
learning, under the care and patronage of the State. | 
They may also provide for the election or appointment | 
of such assistant superintendents or other officers, as | 
may be necessary to carry into effect a thorough and | 
uniform system of common school education; and they 
shall prescribe by law the terms of office, compensation, | 
powery and duties, of all officers elected or appointed | 
under this section. | 

Sec. 5. Provision shall be made by law for the estab- | 
lishment and support of as many Normal Institutes as 
the General Assembly may find to be necessary for the 
thorough instruction of professional teachers of the 
common schools of the State ; and all persons applying 
to any of said institutes for admission, to give such 
assurance as may be specified by law, of their intention 
to devote themselves to teaching as a profession. 


Beas~ Twenty-one members of the present 
senior class in Dartmouth College, N. H., were dis- 
missed a short time since. The occasion of the dis- 
missal was their having been refused leave of, absence 
on some festive occasion and going away on their own 
responsibility. When they returned, they were inform- 
ed that they could no longer be considered members of 
the college. 


Bags™ One year has been added to the course 
of instruction of West Point. Four years has been 
found too short to permit students to make themselves 
masters of the elements of a liberal education, and at 
the same time make that advance in the practical appli- 





. cation of the principles they acquire as the nature of |) 


the service to which they are destined requires. 


$a@s~ The August number of the Ohio Teach- 
er, gives notice of fifteen Teachers’ Institutes, already 
held, or to be held about this time. From the unusu- 
ally large number now being held in different parts of 


the country, we infer that the utility of this mode of || 


reaching the great body of teachers and preparing them, 
by contact with minds.long versed in the trials of the 
school room, to discharge their duties, has fully met the 
expectations of its advocates and friends. We hope to 
see them multiplied until no one shall dare to under- 
take the responsibilities of the teacher, until the insti- 
tutes or some similar instrumentality has impressed 


upan his mind a proper sense of the dignity and impor- |, 


ance of the profession of teaching. 


Bas~ What has become of our young friend, 
the Sandusky Gleaner? Only one number, the first, 
has reached us as yet. We have been waiting to hear 
from this “‘ Lady of the Lake”’ forsome time. We tr 
not to be disappointed. 


Bas A Friend of ours fro public, in- 
formed us the other day, that the citizens of that place 
were soon to vote on the subject of establishing a Union 
School there. It is proposed to purchase the building 
now used for an academy, and change its inner arrange- 
ments so as to accommodate four departments of in- 
struction. We suppose that Mr. Harvey, the able prin- 
cipal of the academy, will be invited to take charge of 
the school. 


Bags™ The purpose of our city to erect a suit- 
able building for the pupils of the Central High School, 
seems in a fair way to be soon put into execution. 
Such an edifice is much needed. It should be built in 


| to the friends of education. 


| lation has increased fourfold, and its wealth and influ- | 
| ence proportionally. 


| form, although the substance and general form of the 


such a style as to be an ornament to the city and a pride | 
This design should not be | 
accomplished with a view limited to the state of educa- \ 


| tion as it now is. The building will be for the use of | 


many generations to come, when improvement in the 
systems of education will be as rapid as during the few 
generations past. It will be for the city when its popu- 


It will be for an example to the 
whole State and to surrounding States. 


The city does not propose to move independently in 
this matter, although her present system of education 
and her promises of future prosperity seem to require 
her to do so. Many years ago, when education was | 
funds (the Woodward Fund, now forming the basis of 
Woodward College, and the Hughes Fund now accumu- 
lating) were originated to give to the indigent of this 
city a good education. The Woodward Fund has about 
$200,000 in possession, and the Hughes Fund, about 
$60,000. It is proposed to unite their interests with the 
means of the city, and establish two high schools, one 
for males and one for females. It is proposed to have 
the buildings in readiness to commence operations after 


| the summer vacation of 1851. The obligations between | 


the different parties have not yet been reduced toa legal 


' contract has been discussed by all the parties and been 
met with very general favor. There are many objec- 


| tions to this scheme, but we cannot present them here. || 


Beas~ The Hon. Henry Barnard, one of the 
‘ablest and most enthusiastic advocates of common 
school education in the United States, has made a propo- 
sition to the Standing Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education, to 
travel over the different states, delivering lectures and 
addresses and using his influence in all judicious ways 
, to promote the great objects of this association. One 
| important result he wishes to secure, is the formation 
of a library and the collection of statistics to give a 
nucleus to this society and impart to it a greater efli- 
ciency. This movement is fast consolidating the forces 
| of our most able educators, and, we are confident, will 
| give a stronger and healthier impulse to the cause of 
education than anything else that could be devised. 
| We think this step only initiatory to the establishment 















of a Bureau of Education by Congress, which must be 
brought about in a few years. Mr. Barnard only re- 
_ quires that his traveling expenses be paid by the society. 
These will not probably exceed $1000. We hope this 
| proposition will be accepted. Mr. Barnard is one of a 
| very few men, whose experience and success in stir- 
| ring up the masses on the subject of education, render 
his services in the field of the utmost value. 


| fay Several Teachers’ Institutes have been 

| attended this season, and quite a number more are to be 

| held during this month. One was held in Greene Co., 

| commencing on the 19th of August; one in MiamiCo., 

nother for Lucas and Wood counties, commencing 

on the 12th of August ; and others have been, or are to 

| be attended during the present month, in Ashtabula, 

| Trumbull, Stark, Licking, Morrow, and perhaps other 
| counties of which we have not heard. 


Bes Mr. D. F. Dewolf has been appointed 
Principal of the Union School in Norwalk, at a salary 
of fifty doliars per month ; the school is to commence 
in October. 

Bas The Union School in Ashland, is in 


want of a competent Principal. 


qs A commodious school house containing 
four rooms, has just been built in Milan, at an expense 
of $1,500 or $1,800. We are not informed whether a 


| 
| 
| 
under very different auspices from its present ones, two | 
| 


Ki A fine Union School house has recently 
been erected in Wellsville, at an expense of some $500U. 
A competent Principal is wanted there. 


Re Thoroughly qualified teachers were 
never in greater demand than at the present time. No 
man, thus qualified, who has the soul of a teacher, need 
remain long without employment, and that at a respec- 
table salary. 


Bas Mr. C. 8S. Royce, late Principal of the 
Union School in Milan, has been appointed priucipal of 
the new Union School in Plymouth, Richland Co.; his 


| salary is four hundred and fifty dollars per year. 


Bas> Mr. T. N. Haskel, late Principal of the 
Academy in Wayne, Trumbull Co., has recently been 
employed as a teacher in the Public High School in 
Sandusky City, of which Mr. M. F. Cowdery is superin- 
tendent. 





Public Education. 

That the people must be educated in order to 

| the permanence of the free institutions, is at this 

hour so evident a truism, that it were ridiculous 

to insist upon it with any degree of persistency. 

The participation and supervision with which 

each citizen is indirectly invested, with regard to 

those institutions, will naturally impress upon 

them the character of the people, whatever that 

character may prove. Now, to participate in the 

government, and to supervise its action, they 
must understand mechanism, and to understand 
that mechanism, they must be furnished with a 
certain amount of necessary knowledge, which 
| can not consist out of the conditions of primary 
education. By the right of sovereignty they 
hold the political power in their hands; if it be 
suflered, in violation of the duty, to become an 
ignorant and increasing power, we shall be pre- 
| paring days of difficulty, if not disasters for the 
| Republic. The best enactments of your consti- 
tution shall prove but frail monuments against 
| the dissolving influence of general ignorance and 
of the moral debasements which it fatally in- 
| volves, they will’sink and crumble away from the 
moment that they will cease to rest upon public 
and private virtue, developed by universal intelli- 
gence. If knowledge, as maintained by one of 
the master intellects of modern times, be power, 
most essentially does it behoove republics to turn 
it into a power fruitful of every good. 

These truths obviously appeal with a peculiar 
solemnity to those upon whom is devolved the 
responsibility of framing the laws of society. 
Their duty, when they have enacted laws to gov- 
ern the people, is but half discharged. There is 
yet a higher and more difficult duty to perform, 
in devising such a system of legislation as shall 
have the effect of converting the people into a 
law—a good, safe and living law—to themselves. 
The most efficient laws, after all, are those which 
control, not by the power of the sword, but by 
the influence of enlightened principle. Without 


this principle, vivified by the touch of education, 
there can be no peace in the community, no mo- 














principal teacher has been secured or not. 





ralg in society, no wisdom in the legislature. By 
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the probation which it imposes upon every « one, 


to become a useful citizen, it contributes to the | 


abatement of the vices which deform the body | 
social—dignifies plainness of republican morality | 
—exalts the character of private worth—fosters | 


the development of public virtue—checks the in- | 


roads of grasping cupidity, and in the opening | 
which it affords for every social merit, opens a | 
source of general prosperity. Such a principle | 
can grow out of no elements but those of a vig- 
orous system of free public education, which is 
the common share of the patrimony that the | 
State is bound to dispense to its younger mem- | 
bers. As their necessary introduction, therefore, | 
to the membership of society, that form of edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary to all of them 
The State, therefore, owes that form of training 
to all; and not only does it owe the means of 
training, but it also owes the application of those 
means.—Prof. Dimitry of La. 





Love in Death. 
A mother sits by a lonely grave, 
A hillock small and green, 
With two gray stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


Silent she sits in the place of graves, 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


| 





| 
Does she think of the time when she hushed it soft | 
With cradle lullabies ? 
Or when it hung on her teeming breast, 
With a smile in its lifted eyes ? 


Or when she touched with a reverend hand 
(When its sunny years were three) 

The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks, 
As it prayed beside her knee ? 


Or the hour when a sad and simple pall 
Was borne from the cottage door, 

And its dancing step was never heard 
Again on the household floor. 


Does she fondly imagine a cherub shape 
Mid a shining angel band, 

With her star-crown’d locks and garments white, 
With a lily in its hand? 


Silent her thought ; but at twilight hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with the curls of an infant’s hair. 





Literary Curiosity. 
A Hungarian exile, Dr. Gabor Naphegyi, re- | 
siding at Washington, has just executed a very 
curious and beautiful piece of chirography, in. 
tended as a letter of condolence to Mrs. Taylor, 
relict of the late President. The whole work 
was done with pen and ink, on a sheet of paper | 
five feet long by seven broad. It contains eigh- 
teen small inscriptions, in as many different | 
languages, and a likeness of General ‘Taylor, in | 
which the outlines of the face yaad whole person | 
are formed of written portions of the biography | 
and sentiments of the deceased. | 
His hair is composed of the following words, | 
so disposed, as at a little distance to appear quite | 
natural: “In the battle-field, amidst the sound | 








| of cannon, the drums and trumr ets, the hurras of 


the siege and the sighs of the wounded, my locks 
became whitened.” 

The eyes, viz: “ My glance was ever forward 
—to the Father in Heaven, and for the Republic.” 

The nose is composed of the following words : 
“TI breathed always the air of liberty—in any 
other air I could not exist.” 

The mouth is composed from his last words: 
“I have always done my duty. 1am not afraid 
to die.”’ 

The neck: “ Not proud, save only in being a 
son of the Republic, and in its service.” 

The shoulders : *‘ With pleasure L have borne 
|| the greatest duties with which the nation has 
honored me.” : 

The rest of the portraits is filled up ina similar 
manner, and surrounded by likenesses of Wash- 
ington, Tell, Fredrick, Barbarossa, Alexander 
the Great, and Draco. 

The whole is signed by the President and 
members of both Houses of Congress, and is to 
be presented in the form of a memento from 
them to Mrs. Taylor. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SOLUTIONS. 

Quest. 1.—From the August Number. 

The sum of four numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression is equal to the common ratio plus one; 
and the first term is *,. Required the numbers. 

So.vution.—Let z= common ratio. 

Then A = «z-+1; by clear- 

man ee : 
ing 14+-r+2?-+2° =17z+17; omit 1+ 
on each side, and divide by z+-1 and we have 
xz? = 16, or z= 4; hence the numbers are ;4, 


16 64 
17 vw ee 





QUESTION 2d—By A.McLeay. Any two frac- 
tions whose sum is equal to 4, have the following 
properties, to-wit: Their sum is a square, and if 
each be added to the square of the other, the 
sums will be squares. Are there other two frac- 
tions, whose sum is not equal to }, having the 
same properties? 

SoL.ution—By the Proposer. 

Let z and y represent the two fractions; and 
we have to fulfill the conditions x -++-y= 0, 2? 
+y=0, andz+y7’?=02. 

Put z+y=m’, then z= m? —y, and this 
value of x substituted in the second, we have to 
find (m? —y)? + y =O, say =(m?+y)? = 
m4 +.2m*y + y?, from which m? = 2-+-y= 4; 
hence z = } — y; which substituted for z in the 
third expression, we have y7—y+}=>O0= 
(4—y)?,or(y—})*. Hence, it is obvious that 
any two fractions whose sum is = }, will fulfill 
the conditions of the question as Oi stated. 
Now, in the following solution, I will show that 
there are other fractions baving the same prop- 
erties. 

Retaining the same notation, 
(p—z)? = p? — 2pz+cz’, and c+y? = 
(¢—y? = 97 —2qy+-y’; from which we im- 
mediately derive the two equations: 


put 2? +y= 








pieces = p*, and. 2-4. gy me = 9g"; or finding 
the value of y in each equation, and equating the 
— 


x " 
results, we have p? — 2pz = - a from which 





we immediately have 
ered 
4pq—1 
Ing? — mm? 
And thence y= + 2 ees 
4pg—1 
these values in Aen mpntion rty= O, we shall 
p?q— 7, 2p9q? —p* 
4pq—1 tg 4pqg—1 
279 (p+9)—(P* +497) 
4pq—1 
numerator by 4pg —1, and rejecting the (then 
square) denominator, we have to make 
(247 — 9) 4p? + (89° —29 +1) p®? — (49° 
+24°) p+¢? =0, say 
=4{ 9— (297 +9)P $*=(49* +49° + 9°) p? 
— (4¢3 + 29?) p+q’, and by rejecting equals, 
(29? — 9) 4p* +-( 89° —2q-+4-1) p* = (4q* + 
4q° +-q*) p? ; whence, by reduction, 
+ —ct! 
4g 


z= 











. Now substituting 


have to ania 








= 0, or 





= 0); or, multiplying the 





p= 








pleasure. 

If q be taken 2, then will p= '}, and then 
_ 105 140 221 
= i92 = Be and y= 5G" two other fractions 

having the same properties. 

The general values of z and y are 

— 2 +9 — 4 — 2" +1 
84° o*) 
om 129° — 49° —q* +-49* +2¢° —1 
16q* (2g—1) 
Where q may be any number whatever. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Question Ist was solved 
by A. Beall, J. Brinkinhuff, Albert Fitch, C. Ihm- 
son, and D. Jamieson. 

Question 2nd was solved by the Proposer, Dr. 

Joel E. Hendricks, and P. Cardan. 











QUESTIONS. 

Ist. Arithmetical Question—By D. Jamrxson. 
Three agents, A B C, are at work together, and 
B undoes $ of what A and C do in a given time: 
find in what time a work which A and C can do 
by themselves in 1 and 2 hours respectively, will 
be completed when the three are employed to- 
gether. 

2nd Mathematical Question—By P. Carpan. 
At three stations in the same straight line with 
the foot of a tower, the angles of elevation are 
such that the angle at the nearest station is double 
of the angle at the most remote, and the angle 
at the middle station the complement of the an- 
gle at the most remote; also the distance between 
the nearest and middle stations is 27 yards, and 
the distance between the middle station and the 
most remote is 100 yards; required the hight of 
the tower. 

Solutions to these questions will be published 
in the Number for January, 1851. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati. 
Lat. 39° 6 minutes N.; Long. 84° 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above low water mark in the Ohio. 


BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 


September, 1550. 

















= | Fahr’heits f i |» Sf 
‘_, Therm’ter Barom | Wind. I 3 _ 
©) 3/4 2 ¢/| Me: : s (8) 8 |s| 3 
mp! a/5 ¢ & | Mean = | Be oe 8! 3 
Es252 bie) 2s EFS 
1 5674 61.5 29.237 north north! 2 fair 8 
25173 60.5 29390 north north! 1 fair | 9) 
3,52 76 63.7 29.409 ne | ne | 1) fair 9) 
4) 5683 70.0 /29.208, sw | sw | 2 fair 7} 
5 6277 65.5 29.120; sw | west | 3 var’ble 5) .82 
6 5379 66.0 29.284 ne ne | 1clear {10) 
7.5980 67.0 29.321) ne ne | | fair | 7 
8 5575 64.8 29.373) east | east | 1 fair | 9! 
9 5075 62.7'29.319' east east | 1 clear 10) 
10 5681 68.0 99.241) sw nw | 3 var’ble' 4 .45 
11 6074 65.2 29.403! nw | nw | 2) var’ble| 4| 
12 5976 65.8 29.479| ne | ne | 1\var’ble| 2! 
13 5674 63.2 29.274! east | east | I) fair | 8) 
14 55 67 60.8 29.255| east east | 1) var’ble! 1) 
15 5674 63.7 29.139' sw ssw | 1|var’ble! 1| 
16 5077 63.7 29.369 nw = west | 1 fair | 9 
17, 5478 68.3 29.363) sw | sw | 1\var’ble 4 
18 6280 68.7 29.115) sw sw | lvar’ble 2 .95 
19 6276 65.7 29.074) sw sw | lifair | 7| 
20 5473 61.7,29287; nw | nw) 1] fair | 8) 
21 548) 66.5 29.331, nw nw i fair | 8 
29 5984 70.3 29.361, sw | sw lfair | 9 
23 61 84 72.7 29.286) sw sw | 2ifair | 9 
24 69 84 75.5 29.270) sw sw | 2 var’ble, 4 
25 7090 77.8 29.192 sw sw | 2fair | 7| 
26 6989 76.829.115 sw | sw | Qfair | 6 
27 6683 71.0) 28.988) sw nw | 3 var’ble 4 
28 5780 63.3:29272| nw nw = 3iclear 10 
29 4866 54.7 29.49? north north | l)clear (10) 
56.7 29.900 | ne | ne 1) fair | 7] 


30, 44 68 | 7 
Ht \ Ht 
Expianation.—The first column contains the day of 

the month; the second, the minimum or least hight of 
the thermometer, during the twenty-four hours, begin- 
ning with the dawn of each day; the third, the maxi- 
mum of the greatest hight during the same period; the 
fourth, the mean or average temperature of the day, 
reckoning from sunrise to sunrise; the fifth, the mean 
hight of the barometer, corrected for capillarity, and re- 
duced to the temperature of freezing water. In estima- 
ting the force of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle 
breeze, 2 a strong breeze, 3 a light wind, 4 a strong 
blow, and 5 a storm. In estimating the clearness of 
the sky, it denotes entire clearness, or that which is 
nearly so, and the other figures, from 0 to 10, the cor- 
responding proportionate clearness. The other columns 
need no explanation. 








Summary— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 44° 
Greatest hight of “ 90° 
Monthly range of « 46° 
Least daily variation of 6 120 
Greatest daily variationof 27° 
Mean temperature of month, 66° 

bad “ at sunrise, 5797 

“ “s at 2 P. M., 7797 
Coldest day, Sept. 29th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 54°7 
Warinest day, Sept. 23d. 
Mean temperature of warmest day, 77°8 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.988 inches. 
Maximum ‘“ ea 29.553 « 
Range of ‘“ 8s 565 « 
Mean - . 29.2782 + 


Number of days of rain, 3. 

Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.22 inches. 

Weatuer.—Clear and fair 20 days; variable 10 days; 
cloudy none. 

Winps.—N. 3 days; N. E. 5 days; E. 4 days; S.W. 
1116 days. 

Osservations.—This month was rather more dry and 
pleasant than usual. The remark was often made dur- 
ing the month that it was cooler than usual. This 
probably arose from its great contrast with the preced- 
ing July and August; for an examination of the tables 
for preceding years show that September, 1850, is as 
warm as any September during the last four years, and 


| November 11th, and the following spring term will 








| bourd and room rent 


) Elucidated by an Analysisand Explanation of the Fables ; 





very nearly the average temperature of the same month 
for the last sixteen years. 











“« Labor Vincet Omnia.” 


MOUNT UNION SEMINARY, 


This institution, located at Mount Union, Stark Co., 
Ohio, will commence its next term of eighteen weeks, || 





commence 31st of March, 1851, under the superinten- 


dance of 
O. N. HARTSHORN, Principal. 
E. N. JOHNSON, Jr., Assistant. 

The building is of convenient size, with study and 
recitation rooms. The Seminary is furnished with an |) 
excellent set of Philosophical, Chemical and Astronomi- 
cal Apparatus, Pelton’s Outline Maps, Cutter’s Ana- |, 
tomical Plates, an Atlas of History, Mathematicl Im- || 
provements, and a choice cabinet of Minerals. 

Tuition PER QuaRTER OF ‘TWELVE WEEKS. 
Orthography, Reading, Writing and Geography, 
Arithmetic, Book Keeping, English Grammar, 

Rhetoric and Logic, Elements of Criticism, 

Mental Philosophy, Physiology and Anatomy, 
The Natural and Moral Sciences, the Higher 

Branches of Mathematics, Surveying, Astron- 

omy, Political Economy, International Law, 

Latin,Greek and the Elements of the French 

Language, - - - - - - 

The course of instruction will be thorough. Regular || 
attendance and prompt recitations will be required of 
each student: 

Connected with the Seminary is a regularly organized 
Literary Society, affording facilities for improvement 
in Declamation, Composition, Oration and Debates. 

Particular care will be given to the comfort, health 
and moral culture of the students, as well as to their 
intellectual training. 

Board can be had in families at a price varying from 
75 cents to $1,12 per week. 

The expenses of students desiring to board themselves 
need not exceed 50 cents per week, including their 


$2 59 


3 00 || 


Work can be furnished at a fair price to young men 
wishing by manual labor, to defray all or part of their 


expenses. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
can be had in Mount Union, which is a pleasant, healthy 
and moral village, sixteen miles east of Canton. 


October 4th, 1850. 


NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY, 


Just published, a new edition of Ray's Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to Some of the more difficult questions in |) 
part second ; also, an appendix embracing numerous || 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,58 Main st., 
Cincinnati 


To Teachers and Controllers of Public | 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 











LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &CO., No.14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. | 


On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical || & 


knowledge is greatly facilituted 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
By R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 


They have also lately published 
E AMERICAN M4NUAL; 
A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 


ginal Exercises—Adapted to the nse of Schools; J v. 12mo. 
BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 


ALSO, THE 
MET \MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Professor Pinneo’s Larger Grammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 
“ PinnEo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE EN- 


aLtish Lanauace. Dersianep ror ScuHoois: 
By T. 8S. Pryngo, A.M.” 


—_— 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for 
instruction in schools and academies, ever offered to 
American Teachers. The following extractis from 
the Preface : 

“Tus work is intended to succeed the author’s 
Primary Grammar. It 1s designed, however, to be 
complete in itself, and does not necessarily require an 
acquaintance with its predecessor, although such 
acquaintance will essentially facilitate the study with 
all learners, and with young pupils is especially impor- 


| tant. 


“The title anyaliticil is given to it, because that 


| inethod of teaching is introduced to a far greater ex 


tent than is usual in books of this kind. 
‘‘ The attention of the teacher is respectfully invitea 


| to the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 


“1. A compLetTe view of the well established princi- 
ples of the English language, in their practical bearing 
on analysis and construction, is intended to be here pre- 
sented. No space is wasted with the discussion of 


| curious or unimportant points, which, however inter- 


esting to the critical student, cannot but incumber an 
elementary work. 

“2. Simpticity in definitions, examples, exercises, 
and arrangement, has been carefully studied. A par- 


| ticular preference has been given to English words as 


technical terms, whenever practicable ; and when this 
is not so, familiar explanations and illustrations are 
given, so that the learner may understand every step as 
he advances. 

‘3. Interest in the study, it is hoped, is secured by 
the variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The 
didactic, illustrative, and practical methods of teaching 
are united, that each point, being presented in these 
several ways, may interest and impress the mind. 

“4, THE EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 


| exceeding those in other works on this subject. 


“5. Anazysis is taught much more minutely and 


| extensively than usual, except in those treatises which 
| are devoted exclusively to this subject. 
| in an early part of the study, and exercises and expla- 
| nations are continued to the close. 


It is introduced 


Its terms, and the 
arrangement of its parts are also very much simplified. 

“6. Composition is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced 
at the commencement and continued throughout the 


| work. A large portion of the exercises are designed to 


teach, at the same time, the nature, properties, and rela 
tions of words, and the analysis and construction of sen- 
tences. 

** Although the leading object of the work is, as 
already stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and in- 
teresting manner, the well established principles of our 


, language, a few novel features have been introduced. 


“7. The subject of the ARRANGEMENT of words in a 
sentence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, 


, with copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 


‘8, ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED in the use of words and 
in construction, are classed separately and prominently, 
and under them very full exercises in false syntax are 
iven. 

‘*We may here state, also, that a slight departure 
from the usual method of naming the three past tenses 
will be observed, which seems required in order to give 


| acorrect view of that subject, and to make the minor 
| divisions correspond with the three elementary distinc- 


tions of time, the present, past, and future. The rea- 


| sons for this are given more particularly in the proper 


place. What appear to be the more correct definitions 


| of the adjective and the adverb are also given, the former 


| 





| 


e Ye | in accordance with De Sacy, and the latter as following 
of North Amerwca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- || 


legitimately from that.” 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed 
on fine paper, is neatly and substantially bound, and sold 
at the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies 
are put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of 
sending by mail, at a very small expense for postage. 
Regular professional teachers can obtain a copy for ex- 
amination, without charge, by writing (postage on letters 
being paid) to the published. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 

Booksellers, 58 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W. B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 


a ae. Me ee OO me =p: X_ Y) 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above || 


articles, being confident that we can make it an Object tor 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
- — most popniar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are cuofident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL |MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowert Mason & GeorcEe 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or partsongs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port, Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 





| = NEW SCHOOL BOOK. > 


| RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 
On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Ezercises*— 


Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


| College. 
| RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-bvok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 

The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers 


From J. H. Fatrcuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: i have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufilciently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 
| If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 

(Signed) J. H. FAmcuHiLp. 
January 5, 1849. 


From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work~ of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
aod furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 

(Signed) P. CARTER. 

} February 24, 1849. . 
Extract from a communication furnished for the “School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ CiNcINNATI 
CenTraL Hicu Scuoow’’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this,’ * * * “Jn graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its executiou, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. ‘The principles are briefly stated, 
| then illustrated and impressed on the wind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
| bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 

toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 
I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 


adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZAcHos. 
September 23, 1848. e 


From B. C. Hoss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

‘I consider Ray's Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘lhe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the wore difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘ihe work is clear 
| and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 

objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) C. Hoss. 


Ninth Month, 20, 184. 
From Mr. 8. Finptey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 
After a careful examination of Ray's Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 














SAm’L FINDLEY 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work ou Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, nerally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers general ly stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. 


(Signed) 
February 28, 1849. 


* Iam glad to see 
I have no doubt but your 
* 


* 
J. J. Hooker. 


CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 
“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part irst, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
| elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The resuit of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 
Wo. PHILLIPS, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLLiTER, A L. BusHNELL, 
Committee on Text Books.”’ 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on a to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 








Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER'’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, com rising — 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“ The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

*“ YALE CoL.eGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArpb CoLLeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school book tin the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
-each of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know nt a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 


The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- | 


ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do i 





QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do ) 
do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do — stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTONRY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 

robation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As aschool book it may justly be recom- 
mended. ; 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine ‘ Lippincott, Gramho, 

& Co’s” Improved Edition. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the oe learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 

















Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 


prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This isa new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 





KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this pee ge os | in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
him on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 





Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
“ Guide large quarto, sheep. 





consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- || 





WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Latguages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L L D, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Hewan Humphrey 
D D, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.’"—James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“TI have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School peend 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the cabot, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F, MCCLEARY, Sec’y 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp_ Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
gaged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty per 
cent. to its Contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kentand Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we ha ve yet seen. 
—Literary World, ; 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review. 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 


GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 


LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Wate street 








Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & CO.., Cincinnati. 
and the booksellers generally. 
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RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
LH THREE FEARRBTS, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
<a ON LARGER TYPE!! 1 


Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FoRM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department. Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 





Ray’s Artrumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations, It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
principles and operations. 


‘Ray’s Arrrumetic, Part Seconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘I'he numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is inade to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. ‘he importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Arirumetic, Part Turrp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring, etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
y quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. 


3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith- 
metic, has received that attention which its use and impottance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 

The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present a 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
s now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers w!io desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by W.B. SMITH & CO., 


Pusnisuers ory THE Ectiectic Epucationat Series. 











SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and a 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

ae LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
C4SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College ; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachersin 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


_ COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. ‘ 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

du OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe 
rior to any in use ia Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
aod Lxperimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thuuder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. Bat it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 

PRATT. WOOPVORD & CO., 
159 Pearl St . New York. 





Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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